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prudence, avarice and ambition. The good King has made use of
fools, knaves and blockheads. ... I am only sorry that I made
one among so many madmen, who were incapable of directing and
governing.

In short, the chief defect of James's Catholic advisers was, like his own,
of the head rather than the heart; they had no wisdom to devise means
of achieving their ends, and, in a minor degree, they allowed their
personal ambition to be an obstacle to their ambition for their Church.1
In any case, they thought it best for the monarchy, for the Church and
for themselves that they should remain surrounding James's person,
and if this contact could not be continued in England, then he and they
should seek each other abroad.

As soon as James returned from Salisbury he made plans for trans-
porting the infant Prince of Wales out of the country, and the only
place of safety that occurred to his mind was France. He sent the child
with an escort to Portsmouth and ordered Dartmouth, who com-
manded the English fleet there, to provide transport for him to some
port in France. Dartmouth had a long record of faithful service to
James, in particular he had stood by him in the period of his exile when
his fortunes were at their lowest; he was not a man of outstanding
ability or intelligence, but he was an ardent Protestant and, according
to his lights, a good Christian; he was now one of the few Protestants of
respectable position who remained true to the King without equivoca-
tion. He replied to James's command in a letter full of duty to his
sovereign, but firmly refusing to have anything to do with the con-
veyance out of the country of the heir apparent; his refusal was on the
ground that such an act would be high treason. Probably if he had been
a free man Dartmouth would have taken the risk of accepting the
commission, but the Duke of Berwick, who as Governor of Portsmouth
had charge of the little Prince while arrangements for his embarkation
were being made, says in his memoirs that Dartmouth's "true reason was
that he had no more than the title of Admiral and that he was appre-
hensive, if the Prince were embarked, the fleet would deliver him to his
enemies". This account is confirmed by George Byng (afterwards Lord
Torrington), who left in his memoirs a long and circumstantial account

1 The Imperial ambassador, writing on December 18, thus sums up the
reasons for the collapse of James's system of government: "the great zeal His
Majesty has for religion, his putting himself into the hands of unwise, ignorant
and avaricious priests and inexperienced Catholics, together with his excessive
affection for the Queen Consort, have undermined his courage and reduced
him to his present position"; and he adds that his Catholic advisers were not
intelligent enough to know that the/had no capacity for politics and that
their own insolence had been the undoing of the *"*